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BOOK REVIEWS 

EDITED BY W. B. MUNRO 
Harvard University 

American Negro Slavery. A Survey of the Supply, Employment and 
Control of Negro Labor as Determined by the Plantation Regime. 
By Ulbjch Bonnell Phillips, Ph.D., Professor of American 
History in the University of Michigan. (D. Appleton and 
Company. 1918. Pp. ix, 529.) 

Mr. Phillips' work is not a history of American slavery but an eco- 
nomic study of American slaveholders and their land and crops. As 
such it gives evidence of wide reading and knowledge of the facts. 
Two hundred of its five hundred pages are mainly historical, treating 
of Africa and the slave trade and West Indian and American conditions. 
Two hundred other pages contain a series of essays on aspects of slav- 
ery — the cotton crop, plantation economy, etc. The other chapters are 
devoted to freedom and crime among slaves and slave codes. 

Mr. Phillips was born and lived in earlier life on a Southern planta- 
tion (p. 313, note), and bases some of his information on this experi- 
ence. To this he had added a knowledge of the standard authorities 
like Helps, Hakluyt, Nieboer, Kingsley and Ellis, and the less well- 
known Saco and Scelle. He has made wide use of southern newspapers 
and pamphlets and some manuscript materials, but has done little with 
any Negro sources most of which he regards as "of dubious value" 
(p. 445, note). 

The result is a readable book but one curiously incomplete and un- 
fortunately biased. The Negro as a responsible human being has no 
place in the book. To be sure individual Negroes are treated here and 
there but mainly as exceptional or as illustrative facts for purposes 
outside themselves. Nowhere is there any adequate conception of 
"darkies," "niggers" and "negroes" (words liberally used throughout 
the book) as making a living mass of humanity with all the usual 
human reactions. 
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This intrigues the reader, for a history of slavery would ordinarily 
deal largely with slaves and their point of view, while this book deals 
cluefly with the economics of slaveholders and is without exception 
from their point of view. Its thesis is that slavery was an ordinary 
human labor problem not unlike that of modern factory labor. It had 
little to do with humanity, and even its sufferings were not different 
from the ordinary hardships of laboring people (pp. 52, 181, 182, 307). 

This thesis, however, encounters the difficulty that most writers, 
even of the ultra-economic sort, have regarded slavery as a peculiar 
sort of labor problem because of its degradation of the laborer and the 
rt flex action of this on the master class. Mr. Phillips sees this difficulty 
and notes the horrors of the Roman latifundia and Cato's code (p. 
341); but he surmounts the difficulty by two premises, nowhere clearly 
stated, but always implicit in his narrative. The unstated major 
premise is that Negroes were not ordinary slaves nor indeed ordinary 
human beings. "The heartlessness of the Roman latifundiarii was the 
product partly of their absenteeism .... and partly of the 
lack of difference between masters and slaves in racial traits. In the 
ante-bellum South all these conditions were reversed." 

Mr. Phillips recurs again and again to this inborn character of Negroes: 
they are "submissive," "light-hearted" and "ingratiating" (p. 342), 
very "fond of display" (pp. 1, 291), with a "proneness to superstition" 
and "acceptance of subordination" (p. 291); "chaffing, and chattering" 
(p. 292) with "humble nonchalance and a freedom from carking care" 
(p. 416). From the fourteenth to the twentieth century Mr. Phillips 
sees no essential change in these predominant characteristics of the 
mass of Negroes; and while he is finishing his book in a Y. M. C. A. 
aimy hut in the South all he sees in the Negro soldier is the "same 
easy-going amiable serio-comic obedience," and all he hears is the 
throwing of dice (pp. viii, ix). This Negro nature is, to Mr. Phillips, 
fixed and unchangeable. A generation of freedom has brought little 
change (p. ix). Even the few exceptional Negroes whom he mentions 
are of interest mainly because of their unexpected "ambition" and not 
for any especial accomplishment (p. 432). The fighting black maroons 
were overcome by "fright" (p. 466), and the Negroes' part in the public 
movements like the Revolution was "barely appreciable" (p. 116); 
indeed his main picture is of "inert Negroes, the majority of whom are 
as yet perhaps less efficient in freedom than their forbears were as 
slaves" (p. 396) ! 
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Having now rather by innuendo and assumption than by dogmatic 
statement established these subhuman slaves Mr. Phillips, by a simi- 
lar method, evokes the slaveholding superman. 

Slavery, we are told, (p. 401) was "less a business than a life; it 
made fewer fortunes than it made men." Life among Negro slaves 
"promoted, and wellnigh necessitated the blending of foresight and 
firmness with kindliness and patience" (p. 287). In fact the slave sys- 
tem was "analogous in kind and in consequence to the domestication of 
the beasts of the field" (p. 344). With such masters, Mr. Phillips 
finds the treatment of slaves on the whole excellent. He notes the 
"interest of the master in the future of his workers" (p. 357). The 
surviving vestiges of slave quarters prove how comfortably they were 
housed (p. 298). Planters had to "guard their slaves' health and life 
as among the most vital of their own interests" (p. 301), and the tradi- 
tion of the mistreatment of slaves in the southern South were simply 
spread by border state masters "in the amiable purpose of keeping their 
own slaves content" (p. 305). 

"There was clearly no general prevalence of severity and strain in the 
regime" (p. 307). "The generality of the Negroes insisted upon pos- 
sessing and being possessed in a cordial but respectful intimacy" (p. 
307). White and black children were playmates; returning masters 
had their hands and feet kissed; and the result of the whole system was 
no fatigue or overwork, as the "sturdy sleekness as well as the jovial- 
ity" of most of the slaves proved (p. 384). Slaves were rarely sold by 
a master (p. 397), and if hired out their masters were most solicitous 
for their "moral and physical welfare" (p. 410). Among town slaves 
there was "much comfort and even luxury" (p. 424). 

The author quotes some cases where this idyllic picture seems a bit 
beside the truth, but he immediately marshals overwhelming witnesses 
to the contrary. As for instance, on page 251, he gives two inches to 
Fannie Kemble's picture of a wretched plantation, and follows it with 
three pages of contradicting testimony. The various severe indictments 
of certain aspects of slavery Mr. Phillips touches lightly but surely. 
The breaking up of families by sale is dismissed by the statement that 
slave owners "deplored" it (p. 202). Breeding for the domestic slave 
trade is dismissed as "extremely doubtful" (p. 362). Concubinage and 
illicit intercourse between master and servant receive but passing 
mention. Fugitive slaves are camouflaged as "truants." As for over- 
work, "anyone who has had experience with Negro labor may reason- 
ably be sceptical when told that healthy, well-fed Negroes, whether 
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slave or free, can by any routine insistence of the employer be driven 
beyond the point at which fatigue begins to be injurious" (p. 384). 

After having painted this picture of the slave regime, Mr. Phillips 
is too logical a thinker not to see that he has overshot his mark for 
the ugly fact remains that this institution of born slaves, kindly mas- 
ters, and favorable conditions in crops was a tragic economic failure. 
Why was this? It was not, Mr. Phillips assures us, because of any 
especial moral delinquency of the South and he uses the Tu quoque 
argument against New England abolitionists and English philanthro- 
pists with inspiring if not convincing keenness, even to the extent of 
making Oglethrope "the manager" of the Royal African Company. 
He finds Cairnes' stinging indictment of the slave barons full of "gro- 
tesqueries" (p. 356). He attacks Loria's socialistic explanation of the 
overvaluation of slaves as a "fallacy;" and finally he, himself, explains 
the economic failure of slavery as chiefly due to the fact that "the rou- 
tine efficiency of slave labor itself caused the South to spoil the market 
for its distinctive crops by producing greater quantities than the world 
would buy at remunerative prices. To this the solicitude of the mas- 
ters for the health of their slaves contributed" (p. 398) ! 

Mr. Phillips elaborates this thesis and also offers other and appar- 
ently contradicting explanations; on the whole this is by far the weakest 
part of the book and leaves the reader much befogged. 

The last chapters come as more or less illogical addenda to the main 
thesis. Under "Town Slaves," the servant problem of the whites is 
mainly treated. Under "Free Negroes," we are told of some slaves 
who won deserved freedom and of others who tasting freedom returned 
to the beloved plantation. Slave crime includes the stories of such 
"iriminals" as Denmark, Vesey and Toussaint L' Overture; and the 
treatment of slave codes shows, according to Mr. Phillips, that "the 
government of slaves was, for the ninety and nine, by men, and only 
fcr the hundredth by laws. There were injustice, oppression, bru- 
tality and heartburning in the regime — but where in the struggling 
world are these absent? There were also gentleness, kind-hearted 
friendship and mutual loyalty to a degree hard for him to believe who 
regards the system with a theorist's eye and a partisan squint" (p. 514). 

On the whole this book, despite its undoubted evidence of labor and 
research, its wealth of illustrative material and its moderate tone, is 
deeply disappointing. It is a defense of American slavery — a defense 
of an institution which was at best a mistake and at worst a crime — 
rrade in a day when we need sharp and implacable judgment against 
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collective wrongdoing by cultured and courteous men. The case 
against American slavery is too strong to be moved by this kind of 
special pleading. The mere fact that it left to the world today a heri- 
tage of ignorance, crime, lynching, lawlessness and economic injustice, 
to be struggled with by this and succeeding generations, is a condemna- 
tion unanswered by Mr. Phillips and unanswerable. 

W. E. BURGHARDT Du BoiS. 

New York City. 

American Civil Church Law. By Carl Zollmann. (Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
lxxvii. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
1917. Pp. 473.) 

The fact that in the United States there is the most complete sepa- 
ration of church and state, that our governments — national, state, and 
local — not only do not exert any direct control over religious institu- 
tions but also are forbidden to subsidize or support them, may lead 
the layman to wonder how there could be any considerable body of juris- 
prudence which could properly be called American civil church law. 
Perhaps this is the reason why Mr. Zollmann's book is the first compre- 
hensive treatment of the numerous and fascinating legal problems which 
have arisen in connection with the American church. It certainly fills 
an important gap in our legal literature. 

In his preface Mr. Zollmann has indicated, with a precision which 
characterizes the book throughout, the field which he intends his study 
to occupy. " It deals with American law and not, except incidentally, 
with English statutes and cases. It is confined to Civil law applicable 
to churches as distinguished from any merely ecclesiastical rules of con- 
duct. It is concerned with Church law in the sense that it sets forth 
the various matters as to which church and state come into contact. 
Last but not least, it seeks to state the Law, in its present condition and 
underlying reason, and is not content to be a mere digest of the re- 
ported cases." 

The first of the seventeen chapters comprising the volume treats of 
religious liberty. It is shown that freedom of religion in this country 
cannot be used as a defense of criminal acts, that the law tacitly recog- 
nizes the Christian religion as the prevailing religion, that it fosters 
religion by incorporating churches, protecting their worship from dis- 
turbance, exempting their property from taxation, and compelling 



